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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Many  present  day  educators  have  witnessed  the  evolution 
of  educational  philosophy  through  two  distinct  phases  and 
have  seen  still  a  third  come  to  the  front-  During  the  first 
two  decades  of  the  present  century  the  academic  school,  with 
its  insistence  upon  book-knowledge-set-out-to-be-learned,  was 
the  mainstay  of  educational  thought.   With  the  coming  of  the 
great  World  War  I  the  progressive  school  with  its  emphasis 
upon  child-interest-to-be-expressed,  came  into  being.   Today 
the  trend  is  toward  the  community  school  which  stresses  the 
human-needs-to-be-met  viewpoint.   Thus  education  has  progress- 
ed from  a  book-centered,  through  a  child-centered,  and  into 
a  life-centered  school* 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  sup- 
port of  a  life-centered  school  and  the  need  for  a  closer  un- 
ion between  the  school  and  community.   The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  few  schools  have  actually  made  any  concentrated 
effort  to  fully  utilize  the  community  to  enrich  their  tradi- 
tional curricula. 


1  Edward  G-.  01 sen  and  others,  School  and  Community, 
p.  11.  - 


THE  PROBLEM 

General  Statement 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  how  the  com- 
munity may  be  utilized  to  supplement  the  formal  educational 
growth  of  school  students. 

Specific  Problems 

This  study  had  as  its  objective  the  solution  of  two  spe- 
cific problems;  first,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  commu- 
nity could  be  profitably  utilized  to  enrich  the  regular  school 
curriculum  and,  secondly,  to  ascertain  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful methods  and  techniques  for  incorporating  the  community 
into  the  school  program. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

Many  schools  are  literally  isolated  in  their  communities. 
They  are  pedagogic  islands  cut  off  by  channels  of  convention 
from  the  world  which  surrounds  them  and  the  inhabitants  rarely 
venture  to  cross  these  channels.   To  be  sure,  they  read  books 
about  surrounding  life,  and  they  return  to  the  mainland  when 
school  is  out.   Pew  schools,  however,  have  built  bridges  over 
which  people  can  pass  freely  back  and  forth  between  the  school 
and  the  community. 

Often  in  these  insular  schools  there  is  little  in  common 
with  the  real  life  about  them.   The  school  is,  and  ought  to  be, 


a  controlled  environment—controlled  to  the  end  that  the  stu- 
dents may  gain  the  maximum  of  needed  learnings  and  growth  while 
they  are  in  school.   There  can  be  no  justification  for  control 
that  results  in  artificial  isolation  from  social  surroundings. 
Such  control  defeats  its  own  purpose  for  then  it  deprives  the 

students  of  the  most  precious  learnings — learnings  of  the  com- 

p 

raunity  as  it  actually  exists. 

•Why  is  it, '  asked  a  principal  who  had  watched 
students  come  and  go  for  over  twenty  years,  "Why 
is  it  so  many  of  our  students  who  participate  in 
student  activities  in  school  have  so  little  in- 
terest in  civic  affairs  after  they  graduate?  We 
try  to  make  our  school  democratic.   We  try  to  give 
every  student  a  chance  to  take  a  responsible  part 
in  the  class  work  and  student  activities.   But 
the  amount  of  carry-over  to  life  after  graduation 
is  disappointingly  small.   There  seems  to  be  a 
gap  between  the  school  and  out-of-school  world 
which  we  haven't  been  able  to  bridge. '3 

These  are  but  two  statements  but  they  are  indicative  of 
too  many  of  our  present  day  schools  and  their  community  rela- 
tionships.  In  them  the  need  for  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
school  and  life;  for  improving  the  instruction  through  improved 
curricula;  and  for  planned  effort  to  meet  this  challenge;  is 
evident.   With  these  needs  in  mind,  the  importance  of  a  study 
of  how  a  community  might  be  utilized  to  broaden  the  school 
curriculum,  and  thus  the  child,  is  clearly  established- 


2  Educational  Policies  Commission,  Learning  the  Ways  of 
Democracy,  pp.  26lj.. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  263. 
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INCIDENCE  OP  THE  PROBLEM 

While  serving  a  period  of  "internship"  in  the  Lakeland 
High  School,  Lakeland,  Florida,  this  past  winter,  the  invest- 
igator became  keenly  interested  in  possibilities  of  this  phase 
of  education.   This  internship  was  served  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Margurite  Lumpkin  whose  philosophy  of  education  is 
that  of  an  actually  "living  education"--an  education  for  life 
in  the  community. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  this  period  of  intern- 
ship was  the  planning  and  execution  of  a  school  trip  to  the 
sugar  mill  in  Clewiston,  Florida.  In  the  co-operative  plan- 
ning, execution,  and  final  evaluation  of  this  trip,  the  pos- 
sibilities were  made  evident.  Since  this  experience  the 
writer  has  had  occasion  to  do  considerable  reading  in  fields 
related  to  this  type  of  school  activity. 

DELIMITATIONS 

The  range  of  investigation  for  this  study  has  been  lim- 
ited to  the  school  community  and  the  part  it  can  play  direct- 
ly in  enriching  the  regular  school  curriculum.   Of  course, 
there  are  many  desirable  aspects  of  a  close  union  between 
school  and  community  but  this  study  is  concerned  only  with 
the  relation  of  the  community  to  the  curriculum  as  set  up  for 
the  school.. 


Basic  Assumption 

It  is  assumed  that  the  curriculum  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  "core"  or  substance  of  our  education  system  and 
that  its  improvement  will  result  in  improving  the  preparation 
of  youth  to  meet  the  challenge  of  adult  life.   It  is  further 
assumed  that  the  ideal  of  fitting  the  child  for  life  in  a 
democratic  surrounding  can  best  be  realized  by  constant  asso- 
ciation with  and  by  an  understanding  of  the  life  of  his  own 
community. 

Basic  Hypothesis 

Since  the  premises  set  up  for  this  study  are  limited,  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  are  also  limited.   In  the  light  of 
this  investigation,  however,  the  basic  hypothesis  is  here 
stated:   The  community  can  be  profitably  utilized  to  enrich 
the  regular  school  curriculum  and  there  are  definite  proven 
methods  and  techniques  for  incorporating  it  into  the  school 
program. 

DEFINITIONS  OP  TERMS  USED 

These  terms  are  here  defined  so  that  their  .usage  in  this 
study  will  be  definite  and  clearly  understood: 
Audio-visual  aids;   This  inclusive  term  is  applied  to  those 
teaching  devices  which  appeal  directly  to  the  senses  of  sound 
and  sight.   Devices  in  this  category  include  records,  radio, 
charts,  maps,  graphs,  pictures,  specimen,  and  motion  pictures. 


Community;   The  community  is  a  population  aggregate,  inhabit- 
ing a  contiguous  territory,  integrated  through  common  experi- 
ences, possessing  a  number  of  common  institutions  (as  the 
school),  and  sharing  common  ideals. ^- 

Curriculum;   The  term  curriculum  is  used  in  this  study  to 
mean  the  sum  total  or  all  experiences  which  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  child  and  which  are  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  school. ^ 

Documentary  materials;   This  term  embraces  all  written  sources 
of  information  except  maps,  charts,  photographs,  or  other  such 
visual  aids.   It  includes  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  pam- 
phlets, school  and  library  records,  deeds,  and  the  like.6 
Field  trip;   This  term  includes  any  organized  excursion  which 
is  taken  by  school  pupils  as  an  integral  part  of  their  acad- 
emic work. ? 

Interview;   Any  informal  conference  wherein  one  or  more  stu- 
dents question  adults  to  gain  certain  information  or  opinions. 


istrationTp/^?^0'  Elementar?  Sch°o1  Supervision  and  Admin- 

Curri!ulum!Ugrg6^e  *"*  D°rriS  ll&7  Lee>  2*   ^M^  *£*  ^ 

6  Olsen  and  others,  op.  cit . ,  p.  75. 

7  Edgar  Dale,  Audio-visual  Methods  in  Teaching,  pp.  2j.24tf. 


Service  project;   This  term  applies  to  cooperative  group  ac- 
tivities organized  and  carried  out  by  students  as  specific 
contributions  to  civic  welfare. 
School  camp;   A  group  of  school  students  living  close  to 

nature  and  under  the  guidance  of  school  sponsorship  is  the 

o 

connotation  given  this  term. 

Survey;   The  collection  of  usable  social  and  physical  data 
through  organized  study  is  referred  to  as  a  survey.   In  this 
study  the  term  will  be  confined  to  the  collection  of  data 
that  may  be  used  to  set  up  an  improved  curriculum. 
Resource  visitor;   People  who  can  demonstrate  special  accom- 
plishments or  particular  abilities  which  are  interesting  and 
of  value  to  school  pupils,  and  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
display  these  accomplishments  and  abilities  before  a  group 
of  students,  are  referred  to  as  resource  visitors. -^ 
Work  experiences;   Sustained  and  interrelated  activity  of  and 

by  school  students  carried  on  for  purposes  which  are  primari- 

-|  i 
ly  prevocational  in  nature. 


8  Olsen  and  others,  op.  cit. ,  p.  2^0. 

9  Ibid.,  p. 226. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  129. 

11  J.  Paul  Leonard,  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  p.  523-29, 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  THESIS 

The  presentation  of  materials  and  data  in  the  remaining 
chapters  will  be  divided  into  three  major  phases  and  the  for- 
mulation of  conclusions  based  on  the  facts. 

The  first  phase  of  the  actual  study  will  be  concerned 
with  the  community  survey  as  conducted  by  the  school ►   This 
phase  will  deal  with  the  purposes,  techniques,  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  community  survey  in  terms  of  the  school  curricu- 
lum. 

The  second  major  phase  will  deal  largely  with  the  tech- 
niques and  methods  that  have  been  employed  with  a  notable 
degree  of  success  in  incorporating  the  community  into  the 
school  program.   These  techniques  will  be  divided  into  two 
groups:   those  designed  to  "bring  the  community  to  the  class- 
room" and  those  designed  to  "take  the  classroom  to  the  com- 
munity. " 


CHAPTER  II 

SURVEYING  THE  SCHOOL  COMMUNITY 

More  and  more  the  school  is  thought  of  as  an  agency  of 
social  control;  an  agency  whose  primary  objective  is  to  pre- 
pare youth  for  successful  participation  in  a  social  setting. 

The  conceptions  of  a  school  as  an  agency  of 
social  control  implies  that  its  curriculum  can  not 
be  limited  to  the  child's  immediate  interests,  but 
must  be  organized  in  terms  of  social  values;  it 
must  not  be  inclusively  concerned  with  immediate 
behavior  changes  of  individuals  but  must  look  also 
to  the  long-range  behavior  changes  of  society. 
This  concept  lifts  the  eyes  of  curriculum  makers 
from  the  child  to  see  also  the  adult,  and  from  the 
immediate  situation,  to  envision  the  future.... 12 

If  the  school  is  to  be  an  agency  for  social  control  and 
if  the  curriculum  is  the  basic  instrument  in  education,  then 
the  first  consideration  of  educators  is  to  enrich  the  school 
curriculum.   The  old  curriculum  with  little  more  than  "dry" 
factual  matter  will  not  suffice. 

To  be  sure,  facts  are  essential  but  they  must  be  correlated 
with  living  situations  if  they  are  to  have  meaning.   They  must 
be  presented  so  that  the  child  can  actually  see  them  at  work 
in  living  situations. 

How  can  the  school  curriculum  most  effectively  be  enrich- 
ed? Just  how  can  the  curriculum,  as  such,  lend  reality  to 


12  Francis  J.  Brown,  Educational  Sociology,  pp.  308-9. 
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facts,  principles  and  concepts? 

To  affect  this  enrichment  the  school  need  not  go  beyond 
its  own  community-  A  close  inspection  will  reveal  that  the 
(any)  school  community  will  supply  innumerable  examples  of 

facts  at  work,  principles  in  operation,  and  concepts  actually 
functioning.  3 

If  the  school  community  is  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum, it  is  necessary  to  know  in  general  what  comprises 
the  community  as  a  whole.   It  is  necessary  to  know  about  its 
people,  how  they  earn  a  living,  govern  themselves,  and  what 
they  are  like.   It  is  necessary  to  know  its  physical  features; 
its  buildings,  roads,  bridges,  waterways,  parks  and  other  sce- 
nic spots,  and  its  location  in  relation  to  other  communities. 
Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  know  about  the  activities  of  the 
community;  business  enterprises,  industries,  and  social  and 
recreational  agencies. 

To  translate  the  above  principles  into  a  school  program 
the  first  step  is  to  conduct  a  community  survey.   Though  few 
schools  can  conduct  extensive  surveys  it  is  possible  to  gather 
pertinent  facts  that  can  be  of  inestimatable  value  in  formu- 
lating a  school  program. 

The  most  common  technique  for  gathering  community  facts 
include  observation,  controlled  interviews,  assembling  of  data 


13  George  C.  Kyte,  The  Principal  at  Work,  pp.  33-52- 
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already  available,  and  through  the  use  of  simple  questionnaires. 
Although  some  of  these  techniques  are  very  nearly  alike,  not  . 
all  may  be  successfully  employed  in  all  situations.   For  this 
reason  each  will  be  treated  briefly. 

Observational  Tours 

Prom  a  simple  tour  of  observation  much  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  school  community  may  be  obtained.   This  tech- 
nique affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  locate  the  industries, 
business  establishments,  educational  centers,  recreational  fa- 
cilities, public  parks,  museums,  and  other  factors  that  might 
be  employed  to  supplement  the  regular  course  of  study- 

The  observational  tour  may  be  the  work  of  one  person  or 
it  may  be  conducted  on  a  group  basis.   The  latter  method  is 
generally  preferred  because  of  the  time  element  and  the  fact 
that  it  avoids  "putting  all  the  work  on  one  person." 

To  be  successful,  an  observational  tour  must  be  carefully 
planned  and  executed.   The  planning  must  provide  for  a  complete 
coverage  of  the  community  without  unnecessary  overlapping.   It 
must  provide  for  uniformity  in  methods  used  and  in  the  record- 
ing of  data  collected. 

In  planning  this  type  of  community  survey  school  author- 
ities will  do  well  to  make  use  of  as  many  members  of  the  school 


li-f-  Lester  D.  and  Alice  Crow,  Introduction  to  Education, 
pp.  519-21. 
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staff  as  pssible.   Using  the  school  personnel  to  accumulate 
facts  will  serve  to  better  fit  then  to  understand  and  utilize 
these  facts  on  later  occasions. 

Interviews 

.  - 

The  interview  technique  has  both  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages.  It  is  especially  useful  in  securing  information 
about  the  people  who  live  in  the  community.   This  information 
may  range  all  the  way  from  the  business  activities  of  certain 
individuals  to  special  talents  that  could  well  be  used  to  sup- 
plement classroom  instruction.   In  almost  every  community  can 
be  found  those  people  who  have  special  skills  or  knowledge 
through  means  of  which  they  would  be  glad  to  make  a  personal 
contribution  to  the  school. 

Ernest  J.  Ashbough^-5  relates  how  an  elderly  woman  was 
able  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  local  school.   Born 
in  Greece,  this  woman  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  spinning  on 
a  spindle,  an  accomplishment  in  which  she  took  great  pride. 
When  asked  to  demonstrate  her  special  skill  before  a  group  of 
students,  she  eagerly  agreed.   Her  demonstration  proved  to  be 
of  such  value  in  lending  reality  to  the  instruction  that  her 
services  were  sought  often  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year. 


15  Ernest  J.  Ashbough,  "The  Community's  Contribution  to 
Social  Education,"  Education  Digest  XII  (November,  I9I4.6), 
p.  33. 
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The  major  disadvantage  of  the  interview  is  that  it  is  a 
slow  and  often  tedious  process.   This  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come by  using  student  interviewers,  (if  the  survey  is  being 
made  during  the  school  year). 

All  interviewing  should  be  kept  on  a  strictly  imperson- 
al basis.   The  people  interviewed  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  making  a  contribution  to  the  school  and  not  just 
"answering  a  lot  of  questions."-1-" 

Assembling  of  data  already  available 

This  type  of  surveying  may  be  of  value  to  a  whole  school 
or  to  an  individual  teacher  who  is  interested  in  just  one 
phase  of  community  life.   Because  this  study  is  concerned  with 
the  whole  curriculum  and  not  one  subject,  or  phase,  it  will  be 
treated  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

The  school  records  may  be  of  great  value  in  supplying  in- 
formation about  the  community.   Especially  is  this  true  in  re- 
gards to  the  people,  i.e.,  (race,  religion,  occupation,  etc.) 
who  make  up  the  population. 

The  city  hall  has  much  information  relative  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  area.   Here  may  be  found  vital  information  rel- 
ative to  the  various  city  departments  charged  with  public  health, 


16  Crow  and  Crow,  op_.  cit. ,  p.  520. 
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safety,  and  recreation  as  well  as  to  such  things  as  parks, 
museuns,  playgrounds,  historical  points  of  interest,  and  the 
like.   This  information  may  be  had  merely  for  the  asking. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Churches  and  the  various 
service  organizations  are  usually  very  helpful  in  supplying 
certain  information  which  they  have  accumulated  over  the  years, 

Other  agencies  or  persons  from  whom  the  school  may  secure 
accumulated  data  about  the  community  are  the  library,  the  muse- 
um, if  there  be  one,  and  the  city  historian.   By  and  large  the 
compiling  of  data  already  available  is  nothing  more  than  a 
matter  of  collecting  facts  and  figures  and  arranging  them  for 
easy  reference. 

The  questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  may  be  of  great  value  if  carefully 
planned.   On  the  otherhand,  it  may  become  quite  cumbersome 
and  of  little  value  in  securing  worthwhile  information  if 
hastily  handled- 

Questionnaires  should  be  so  direct,  concise,  and  definite 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  information  expected. 
The  shorter  they  are  the  more  successful  they  are  apt  to  be.1? 

In  planning  a  questionnaire  the  first  step  is  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  what  information  is  desired.   Next  the  questions 
must  be  so  formulated  that  they  can  be  answered  definitely 


17  Loc.  cit, 
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and  objectively.   Finally,  the  questionnaire  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  persons  from  whom  the  information  is 
desired. 

The  questionnaire  is  most  useful  in  gaining  information 
about  school  patrons  or  in  gaining  other  information  from 
persons  in  non-civic  activities. 

Because  this  discussion  has  been  largely  centered  upon 
the  city  school,  it  does  not  follow  that  these  techniques  can 
not  be  employed  by  a  rural  school.  On  the  contrary,  they  may 
all  be  used  with  some  success  in  whatever  the  type  of  commun- 
ity. The  main  differences  will  be  the  information  sought  and 
the  agencies  consulted.  The  information,  though  specifically 
different,  will  be  gathered  for  the  same  purpose  of  supplement* 
ing  the  school  curriculum. 

The  collection  of  information  is  but  a  small  part  of  a 
community  survey.   The  real  value  is  to  be  realized  only  after 
the  information  collected  has  been  evaluated  and  compiled  into 
a  usable  form. 

One  of  the  effective  ways  of  portraying  data  compiled 
through  a  community  survey  is  by  the  use  of  a  basic  map. 
Through  the  use  of  shading  and  a  simple  code  it  is  possible 
to  show:   types  of  buildings;  locations  of  churches,  parks, 
play  grounds,  and  so  on;  transportation  systems;  and  other 
factors  of  importance.   Similar  information  might  be  shown  by 
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using  a  series  of  maps  indicating  only  a  few  factors  on  each 
map.   Such  pictorial  presentations  can  be  made  on  maps  pro- 
cured from  some  office  of  local  government  or  real  estate 
agency,  or,  if  a  student  project,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  im- " 
provise  some  sort  of  usable  map  or  chart. 

In  every  survey  there  will  be  collected  certain  data  that 
are  of  no  use  whatsoever.   In  this  case  there  is  no  point  in 
including  it  in  the  final  compilation.   In  "culling  out"  the 
useless  material,  however,  care  must  be  exercised  or  valuable 
information  may  be  lost. 

A  survey  that  is  carefully  planned  and  exact ingly  con- 
ducted will  result  in  definite  information  about  the  commun- 

-]  O 

ity.   Francis  J.  Brown   lists  several  classifications  of 
facts  that  may  be  procured  from  a  community  surveyr 

2.  Composition  of  population  in  terms  of  racial 
and  nationality  characteristics. 

3.  The  economic  status  of  the  community  and  its 
effect  upon  the  standard  of  living. 

5.  V/ays  through  which  the  families  win  their 
living. 

6.  The  number,  character,  and  adequacy  of  service 
agencies  of  all  types,  including  the  following: 

Schools 

Churches 

Play  grounds 

Libraries — rental  and  public 

Settlement  houses.... 


18  Brown,  op.  cit.,  pp.  357-53. 
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7»   The  organization  and  function  of  local  govern- 
ment and  the  extent  to  which  states  and  national 
government  serves  the  local  community.... 

9.   Ways  in  which  leisure  time  is  used* 

10.  The  social  organization  of  the  community.... 

11.  Social  attitudes  as  shown  by  folkways  and 
customs. . . . 

12.  The  natural  resources  of  the  community  and 
their  relation  to  human  and  social  resources.... 

Once  the  information  gathered  through  the  community  sur- 
vey has  been  put  into  an  organized  and  usable  form,  the  task 
of  fitting  it  into  the  planned  school  curriculum  may  be  under- 
taken.  It  might  be  worth  while,  however,  to  begin  to  utilize 
certain  information  or  community  facilities  before  the  final 
survey  is  complete. 

The  earliest  curricula  were  preplanned  very  definitely; 
every  thing  was  laid  out  so  long  in  advance  that  it  was  like 
being  able  to  procure  the  educational  assignments  for  all  the 
grades  represented  in  a  school.   On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
cases  where  no  preplanning  was  done  until  the  classroom  teach- 
er was  faced  with  the  problem  of  presenting  the  day's  lesson. ^-9 

Somewhere  between  these  two  extremes  school  personnal 
must  strike  a  "happy  medium."   There  must  be  long  range  plan- 
ning of  general  objectives  and  methods,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
there  must  be  a  reasonable  degree  of  flexibility. 


19  Leonard,  op.  cit . ,  p.  130. 
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Authorities  differ  on  the  question  of  just  who  should  be 
responsible  for  curriculum  changes.   Actually  this  question 
is  not  a  part  of  this  study  and  so  will  be  disregarded.   This 
study  is,  however,  concerned  with  the  problem  of  how  to  in- 
corporate the  community  into  the  planned  school  curriculum. 

In  the  following  chapters  several  of  the  techniques  for 
affecting  a  closer  union  between  community  and  curriculum 
will  be  discussed. 


CHAPTER  III 
TAKING  THE  CLASSROOM  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 

Since  the  beginning  of  formal  education  the  classroom  has 
been  an  indispensable  part  of  the  learning  process.   It  is  not 
merely  a  meeting  place  for  the  teacher,  the  students,  and  the 
facts  to  be  learned,  instead,  it  is  virtually  a  "little  school" 
in  itself.   Here  are  to  be  found  all  the  essentials  of  a  school; 
the  teacher,  who  is  also  the  administrator,  the  students,  and 
the  devices  for  setting  up  the  learning  situations. 

For  many  years  the  classroom  was  conceived  of  as  being 
just  what  the  name  implies;  a  room  in  a  school  building.   The 
present  concept,  however,  is  a  much  broader  and  more  inclusive 
one.   Today  the  classroom  is  thought  of  as  any  place  where 
students  are  grouped  for  the  purpose  of  constructive  learning. 
Thus  it  might  not  be  a  room  at  all;  it  might  be  an  auditorium, 
the  gymnasium  or  playground,  an  out-of-doors  meeting  place,  or 
any  place  where  directed  learning  transpires. 

Certainly  the  classroom  per  _se  has  certain  advantages  in 
that  it  affords  convenient  access  to  charts,  maps,  blackboards, 
and  other  devices  essential  to  the  creation  of  effective  learn- 
ing situations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  fails  to  furnish  a 
"real  life"  setting  and  many  learning  situations  have  a  decided 
air  of  artificiality  about  them. 
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Most  high  school  curricula  are  formulated  in  keeping  with 
the  traditional  concept  of  classroom  learning.   Little  planned 
provision  is  made  for  expanding  the  classroom  confines  to  in- 
clude living  experiences;  to  include  the  community,  of. which 
the  student  is  and  will  be  a  vital  part.   A  curriculum  so  plan- 
ned is  not  only  outmoded  but  deprives  the  student  of  many  rich 
experiences. 

To  be  sure,  many  schools  (or  more  specifically,  depart- 
ments within  schools)  sponsor  several  excursions  into  the  com- 
munity during  the  year.   These  trips  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  rewarding  or  entertaining  nature  as  when,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  someone  "gets  an  idea  that  it  would  be  fun  to  go 
some  place  as  a  group." 

How  much  more  valuable  these  activities  could  be  were 
they  definitely  planned  so  that  each  would  fit  into  a  definite 
scheme  of  learning  experiences  !  How  much  more  effective  they 
would  be  if  they  were  actually  provided  for  in  the  school 
curriculum  J 

If  the  community  is  to  serve  to  enrich  the  school  cur- 
riculum there  must  be  some  practical  way  to  incorporate  it 
into  the  regular  school  program.   This  study  has  shown  that 
there  are  two  major  ways  of  affecting  this  union;  first,  by 
taking  the  classroom  to  the  community  and  second,  by  bringing 
the  community  to  the  classroom. 
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In  this  chapter  will  be  given  a  number  of  ways  commonly 
used  with  success  in  taking  the  classroom  to  the  community* 
Not  all  devices  enumerated,  or  course,  can  be  made  to  fit  in- 
to every  school  program.   Some  will  obviously  be  more  bene- 
ficial than  others  in  a  particular  school  program.   All  meth- 
ods reviewed  here  have  been  employed  with  marked  success  at 
one  time  or  another  and  so  any  group  charged  with  planning  a 
high  school  curriculum  would  do  well  to  consider  the  merits 
of  each. 

STUDENT  INTERVIEWS 

The  first  technique  to  be  considered  that  would  take  the 
students  into  the  real  life  of  the  community  is  that  of  the 
field  interview.   Through  this  medium  the  student  is  afforded 
a  practical  and  first-hand  insight  into  many  of  the  "inner 
workings"  of  government,  industry,  business,  labor,  and  society 
as  represented  by  his  community..   In  every  community  there  are 
citizens  whose  experiences,  interests,  knowledge,  viewpoints, 
and  characteristics  could  be  profitably  utilized  by  the  schools 
in  a  program  of  curriculum  enrichment. 

In  most  instances,  these  citizens,  who  may  not  conven- 
iently come  to  the  school  plant,  are  eager  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  school  program  through  the  medium  of  individual 
and  group  interviews.   These  interviews  require  no  special  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  the  person  being  interviewed.   They  are 
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primarily  a  question-answer  procedure  with  the  students  ask- 
ing the  questions  and  the  person  interviewed  giving  extempo- 
raneous answers. 

The  value  of  this  technique  is  best  summed  up  in  the 
following  quotation  taken  from  School  and  Community: ^0 

1.  Gives  students  a  personalized  view  of 
community  living  and  of  some  of  the  values 
and  ends  toward  which  selected  residents 
would  direct  it.   Through  their  eyes,  and 
in  man-to-man  intimacy,  young  people  see 
community  processes  in  operation;  with 
these  adults  they  may  assess  human  rela- 
tions. 

2.  Provides  experiences  in  meeting  people, 
which  is  in  itself  an  important  social  qual- 
ity.  The  adolescent  who  has  talked  success- 
fully with  a  mature  person  about  matters  of 
common  concern  has  himself  advanced  toward 
maturity. 

To  be  successful,  a  school  program  which  provides  for 
student  interviews  must  be  carefully  planned.   Much  of  the 
information  necessary  to  successful  interviews  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  community  survey  discussed  in  chapter  two 
of  this  study. 

Generally  speaking,  the  planning  must  provide  for  the 
following  points:   determining  the  objectives,  deciding  whom 
to  interview  and  learning  all  that  it  is  possible  to  learn 
about  that  person,  deciding  on  the  questions  to  be  asked, 


20  Olsen  and  others,  op.  cit. ,  p.  139* 
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selecting  an  interviewer  (or  committee),  making  initial  contact 
with  the  person  to  be  interviewed,  and  making  transportation 
arrangements  when  necessary. 

Of  course,  the  actual  conference  is  the  objective  of  this 
planning.   If  it  should  fail  in  any  respect  the  entire  program 
is  apt  to  suffer  and  so  it  is  imperative  that  certain  facts  be 
remembered.   Among  the  more  important  things  to  remember  is 
that  the  interview  is  for  a  definite  purpose  and  is  deserving 
of  full  attention  at  all  times.   If  this  thought  is  kept  in 
mind  it  may  be  a  most  fruitful  experience* 

There  are  certain  limitations  that  must  be  considered  in 
regards  to  the  interview.   Foremost  among  these  is  the  fact 
that  the  very  nature  of  an  interview  makes  for  restriction  to 
a  few  students.   A  second,  and  perhaps  equal!}*-  important,  lim- 
itation is  to  be  found  in  the  "secondhand  nature"  of  the  expe- 
rience for  there  is  little  opportunity  for  directed  observation 
of  the  processes  of  problems  being  discussed. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  school  activity  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  immediate  objectives.   They  may  have  a  lasting 
effect  on  the  whole  community — school  relationship.   This  fact 
is  forcefully  illustrated  in  the  success  of  the  "Dutch  Uncle" 
plan  of  Portland,  Oregon.2-1-   This  plan  was  a  direct  result  of 
a  forsighted  superintendent  of  schools  who-  clearly  saw  the 


21  Prank  J.  Taylor,  "Portland's  600  Dutch  Uncles," 
Readers  Digest,  (July,  I9I4.O),  pp.  109-11. 
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need  for  informing  the  high  school  students  about  their  own 
community  with  its  varied  opportunities  and  requirements  for 
adult  life.   Through  the  cooperation  of  Portland's  profession- 
al and  business  men,  a  program  of  school  interviews  was  launch- 
ed.  This  program  met  with  such  success  that  it  was  immediately 
incorporated  into  the  planned  school  program. 

In  a  very  short  while  the  city's  leaders  saw  the  advan- 
tages and  "Portland's  600  Dutch  Uncles"  set  about  organizing 
to  assist  the  school  in  this  program*   Today  this  organization 
functions  largely  as  a  means  whereby  high  school  boys  and  girls 
can  gain  first  hand  information  about  their  community  and  what 
it  holds  for  them. 

SERVICE  PROJECTS 

The  place  of  service  projects  in  public  schools  has  gain- 
ed impetus  in  recent  years.   It  has  been  more  often  consider- 
ed as  an  extra  curricular  activity,  however,  than  as  a  planned 
part  of  the  school  program.   In  the  majority  of  present  day 
schools  little  thought  is  given  to  this  type  of  activity  until 
some  community  endeavor,  as  a  Red  Cross  drive  for  funds,  so- 
licits the  help  of  the  school.   Although  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  service  projects  could  be  profitably  used  to 
supplement  the  regular  course  of  study,  the  field  of  human- 
ities or  social  sciences  can  best  be  served  by  this  type  of 
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activity.   Service  projects  in  general  nay  be  classified  in- 

22 
to  three  categories. 

Civic  Improvement  Projects:  Activities  of 
this  type  include  such  diverse  contributions  to 
community  welfare  as  those  of  surveying,  extermi- 
nating rats,  revising  bicycle  ord5.nances,  as 
having  a  street  closed  for  play  hours. 

Consumer  Protection  Projects:   Protection  of 
the  ultimate  consumer  is  the  basic  goal  toward 
'.vhich  activities  of  this  group  are  directed.   ... 
organizing  student  buying  clubs,  ...  establishing 
cooperative  stores  in  schools,  . . .  developing 
credit  unions  .... 

Scientific  Thinking  Projects:   Here  are  ele- 
mentary research  activities  designed  to  promote 
the  habit  of  rigorous  and  objective  thinking  a- 
bout  all  community  elements — physical  setting, 
population,  social  processes  and  problems,  agen- 
cies, and  orginizations,  ...  may  vary  from  ex- 
periments in  the  manufacture  of  inexpensive 
cosmetics  or  wall  paints  to  gathering  folk 
music  .... 

Of  course  there  are  limitations  to  this  type  of  activ- 
ity, such  as  popular  prejudices,  lack  of  competent  teachers 
to  plan  and  direct,  and  the  so  called  "cultural"  aloofness 
of  the  school.   Then,  too,  there  are  the  limitations  of  a 
more  personal  nature  as  the  physical  strength  or  mental  matu- 
rity of  the  students.   Because  of  these  limitations  the  serv- 
ice project  had  best  be  avoided  unless  it  can  be  made  a  part 
of  the  planned,  administered,  and  evaluated  curriculum. 


22  Olsen  and  others,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  251-52. 
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SCHOOL  CAIIPS 

Paradoxical,  indeed,  is  the  learning  situation 
conventionally  represented  by  our  city  schools.   We 
spend  thousands  or  millions  of  dollars  to  build  and 
equip  large  school  plants  which  become,  in  primary 
effect,  temples  of  vicarious  learning.   How  constant- 
ly we  continue  to  ignore  the  real  world  of  nature 
beyond  and  above  the  city — that  world  so  pregnant 
with  fundamental  meaning,  with  concrete  learning  op- 
portunities, with  direct  educational  experience  I 
Sometimes  we  have  arranged  nature  and  science  ex- 
cursions into  the  countryside;  most  of  the  time, 
however,  we  have  merely  snuggled  nature  into  our 
schools  in  the  forms  of  classroom  plants,  aquaria, 
zoological  exhibits,  flat  pictures,  slides,  movies, 
and  the  like--all  too  frequently,  unrelated  to  our 
highly-graded  and  compartmentalized  curricula,  usu- 
ally devoid  of  their  normal  habital  relationships, 
and  always  meager  substitutes  for  living  reality. 23 

The  above  quotation  is  descriptive  of  the  city  schools 
but  much  of  what  it  contains  may  be  applied  to  all  schools 
whether  city  or  rural.  ■ 

These  weaknesses  may  be  greatly  decreased  by  a  curriculum 
that  provides  for  actual  "on-the-spot"  living  experiences. 
To  provide  these  actual  experiences  the  well  planned  and  care- 
fully executed  school  camp  may  be  utilized  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  success. 

(Because  it  is  usually  thought  of  as  being  strictly  a 
summer  or  "non-academic-year"  activity  and  because  the  school 
field  trip  lends  itself  more  readily  to  the  school  curriculum, 
the  school  camp  will  not  be  considered  at  length. ) 


23  Ibid.,  p.  226. 
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FIELD  TRIPS 

The  idea  of  organized  field  trips  is  largely  a  product 
of  the  present  century.   The  realization  of  its  values  as  an 
instructional  and  learning  aid,  however,  dates  back  to  early 
Greek  history.  ^ 

In  many  respects  it  may  be  considered  as  a  "visual  aid" 
but  because  of  its  nature  and  proven  value,  it  will  be  treat- 
ed as  a  separate  technique  for  enriching  the  conventional 
school  curriculum. 

The  scope  of  field  trips  is  so  wide  that  it  may  be  em- 
ployed to  enrich  almost  any. course  of  study  now  offered  in 
the  public  schools.   Furthermore  it  may  be  adapted  to  almost 
any  maturity  level  from  the  kindgarten  through  the  high  school, 

The  following  quotations  by  Hoban  .and  others, 25  ±s   t>ut 

one  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  this  medium. 

In  many  ways,  the  school  journey  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  visual  aids  because  it  deals  with 
real  things  in  real  situations.   There  is  nothing 
abstract  about  it.   If  pupils  are  studying  foods, 
or  dairying,  or  health,  they  can  visit  a  near-by 
dairy  in  which  they  see  the  process  of  milking, 
the  process  of  bottling,  the  process  of  sanitation 
throughout  the  entire  dairy,  and  the  process  by 
which  milk  is  distributed  throughout  the  community* 

The  process  is  there  in  the  concrete  await- 
ing inspection  and  study  by  teacher  and  pupils. 
Pasturization  then  becomes  much  more  than  a  large 
and  difficult  word  in  a  book--it  is  something  which 


24  Charles  F.  Hoban  and  others,  Visualizing  the  QUr. 
riculum,  p.  30.  

25  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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people  in  the  community  do  to  milk,  obtained  from 
cows  from  the  near-by  country,  to  prevent  the  people 
in  the  community  from  contracting  the  typhoid  fever 
as  a  result  of  drinking  impure  milk. 

No  school  room  procedure,  however  well  presented,  could 
supply  the  experience  that  comes  out  of  this  trip.   Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  a  curriculum  plan- 
ned to  include  many  such  experiences. 

Many  schools  have  made  school  trips  a  part  of  their 
curriculum  procedure,  as  the  Speyer  Junior  High  School,  the 
Columbia  Experimental  School.   Other  schools  such  as  the 

« 

Riorden  School  of  Highland  Palls,  New  York,  have  actually 
sponsored  field  trips  in  which  the  entire  school  participated 
at  one  time. 26 

Field  trips  serve  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  vitalize  the 
school  curriculum- -to  make  it  a  curriculum  of  life  and  not 
merely  a  collection  of  facts  and  principles. 

Among  the  more  prominent  advantages  of  school  trips  are 
listed:2''' 

1.  They  offer  opportunities  to  present  subjects  in 
their  true  and  natural  setting. 

2.  They  lend  concreteness  to  much  learning  that 
otherwise  be  abstract  and  unreal. 


26  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

27  Ibid.,  pp.  39-U-3- 
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3.   They  stimulate  interest  in  the  school  subjects. 

[j..   They  serve  to  interrelate  school  work  to  commu- 
nity life. 

£.   They  serve  to  bridge  the  gap  between  many  school 
subjects. 

6.  They  afford  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  tech- 
nique of  observation. 

7.  They  stimulate  discussion,  (both  before  and  after 
the  trip ) . 

3.   They  offer  profitable  outlet  for  energy  and  leisure 
time. 

Like  all  school  activities,  the  school  trip  must  be  care- 
fully planned  and  executed.   Of  course  there  can  be  no  set  rule 
for  planning  a  school  trip,  but  most  authorities  agree  that  the 
first  step  is  to  make  a  survey  of  the  school  community  to  de- 
termine what  it  can  contribute  to  the  school.   Next  the  exact 
purpose  of  the  trip  must  be  established  and  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements made.   Following  the  actual  trip  there  should  be  a 
"follow-up"  in  which  pupils  make  reports,  class  discussion 
takes  place,  and  general  appraisals  are  made. 

Hoban  and  others  in  their  book,  Visualizing  the  Curric- 
ulum,^°  offer  vital  questions  that  can  be  most  satisfactorily 
answered  by  organized  school  trips  for  a  large  city  system: 

a.  How  do  people  on  various  social  and  economic 
levels  live? 

b.  How  can  housing  for  the  poor  be  improved? 


28  Ibid.,  pp.  Lj.7-lj-9. 
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c.  What  are  the  social  and  religious  groupings  of  the 
community? 

d.  Hoy/  does  the  city  get  its  power? 

e.  How  do  people  make  a  living? 

f.  How  and  where  do  people  get  their  life  necessities? 

g.  How  do  people  travel  to  places? 
h.   How  do  people  communicate  ? 

i.  How  are  people  informed  about  events? 

j.  How  do  people  govern  themselves? 

k.  How  are  people  protected? 

1.  How  do  people  enrich  their  lives? 

m.   How  does  a  particular  community  exchange  products 
with  the  outside  world? 

n.   How  do  people  work  toward  another  social  order? 

The  rural  community  offers  a  vastly  different  setting  for 
school  trips;  a  setting  equally  as  enriching,  however,  as  that 
to  be  found  within  a  metropolitan  area.   The  more  outstanding 
things  to  see  and  study  in  the  rural  area  include,  plant  and 
animal  life,  bird  and  insect  life,  geological  formations, 
scenic  spots,  industries  (as  agriculture  with  its  many  phases), 
community  institutes  and  their  functions,  the  people,  recrea- 
tions, community  interprises,  and  types  of  shelter.  9 

Because  the  school  is  located  in  either  one  of  the  two 
settings  described,  it  does  not  follow  that  its  activities 


2.9  Loc.  cit. 
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must  be  confined  to  its  immediate  surroundings.   In  fact, 
probably  the  greatest  benefit  will  come  from  field  trips  in- 
to a  contrasting  type  setting.   To  illustrate,  children  who 
live  in  the  city  will  benefit  from  first  hand  observation  of 
their  own  community,  but  they  might  benefit  even  more  from  a 
trip  into  a  nearby  rural  area.   (This  fact  would  hold  true 
for  rural  school  students. ) 

The  field  trip  has  been  discussed  at  length  for  several 
reasons.   First,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  way  of  taking 
the  classroom  to  the  community.   Secondly,  it  may  be  planned 
so  that  it  will  not  interrupt  the  routine  of  the  school  sched- 
ule; trips  may  be  scheduled  for  free  periods,  afternoons,  and 
Saturday.   Finally,  no  expensive  or  elaborate  mechanical 
equipment  is  required. 

WORK  EXPERIENCES 

The  last  method  for  getting  the  school  student  into  the 
community,  under  sponsorship  of  the  school,  is  commonly  known 
as  a  work  experience.   A  close  examination  will  reveal  that 
this  type  of  experience  is  very  similar  to  the  service  project. 

Fundamentally  the  work  experience  serves  to  help  young 
people  acquire  the  vocationial  orientation,  the  specific  skills 
and  interests,  and  the  subtained  self -discipline  so  essental 
to  individual  success  in  some  vocational  career.   It  may  in- 
clude such  activities  as  clerking  in  a  store  at  Christmas 
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time  or  after  school,  service  in  a  social  settlement,  a  sum- 
mer assignment  as  a  farmers'  helper,  or  simple  daily  activity 
of  the  student  at  home. 

J.  Paul  Leonard30  points  out  that  work  experience  may 
render  community  service  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
pupils  understanding  of  democratic  living.   Experience  of 
this  kind  begins  in  the  home  with  the  child  doing  his  share 
of  the  work  of  the  family.  As  he  grows  older  he  assumes 
many  duties  outside  of  the  home,  first  in  school  and  finally 
in  the  community.   By  the  time  he  has  finished  high  school 
he  has  learned  much  about  his  community  and  what  he  may  ex- 
pect from  it  in  adult  life. 

Some  students  engage  in  work  experiences  on  a  part  time 
basis,  devoting  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  to  strictly 
non-school  activities.  Because  of  this  practice  many  educa- 
tors look  with  disfavor  on  all  work  experiences.  They  argue 
that  the  student  should  not  engage  in  any  activity  that  will 
interfere  with  his  "school  work." 

In  some  cases  this  attitude  may  be  justified  but,  if 
well  planned,  work  experiences  can  supplement  rather  than  de- 
tract from  the  regular  curriculum. 

Like  all  educational  media,  the  work  experience  must  make 
definite  contributions  to  the  overall  growth  of  the  student. 


30  Leonard,  op_.  cit. ,  p.  531< 
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The  following  quotation  from  J.  Paul  Leonard's  Secondary  School 
Curriculum  very  clearly  establishes  the  value  of  such  activ- 


ities. 
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1.  Successful  work  experience  encourages  an  intel- 
ligent and  healthy  attitude  toward  work  .... 

2.  Successful  work  experience  develops  in  the  stu- 
dent a  sense  of  responsibility  and  self-reli- 
ance .... 

3.  Successful  work  experience  helps  the  student 
feel  that  he  is  a  productive  member  of  the 
community  .... 

i)..   Successful  work  experience  enlarges  and  develops 
the  perception  of  the  student  .... 

The  methods  and  techniques  discussed  in  this  chapter  are 
not  all  inclusive.  They  do,  however,  represent  the  more  suc- 
cessful techniques  in  use  at  this  time. 


31  Curtis  E.  Warren,  "A  Work  Experience  Program  for 
Youth. "   Bulletin,  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  No.  117,  27:59-78  (November,  I9J4.3),  as  quoted 
by  J.  Paul  Leonard,  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  p.  529. 


CHAPTER  IV 
BRINGING  THE  COMMUNITY  TO  THE  CLASSROOM 

The  bridges  between  the  school  and  community  are  not  all 
"one  way. "   On  the  contrary,  there  are  definite  means  by  which 
the  community  can,  in  some  manner,  be  brought  into  the  class- 
room. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  actually  to  bring  a  factory, 
a  city  park,  or  a  power  plant  into  the  classroom.   It  is,  how- 
ever, a  relatively  simple  matter  to  bring  representatives  of 
these  and  other  community  elements  into  the  classroom  as  a 
part  of  the  scheduled  program  of  instruction. 

Generally  speaking  there  are  three  major  means  of  bring- 
ing the  community  to  the  classroom;  by  use  of  documentary  ma- 
terials, audio-visual  aids,  and  through  resource  visitors. 

In  the  case  of  the  larger  city  schools,  all  three  tech- 
niques may  be  employed  to  advantage  at  the  same  time,  there 
are,  however,  many  small  rural  (or  city)  schools  that  cannot 
utilize  all  three.   Though  small  schools  do  not  have  audio- 
visual facilities  available,  all  schools,  regardless  of  size 
or  location,  can  greatly  enrich  their  curricula  through  docu- 
mentary materials  and  resource  visitors. 
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DOCUMENTARY  MATERIALS 

The  term  "documentary  materials"  is  applied  to  all  writ- 
ten or  printed  sources  of  information  excluding  those  generally 
thought  of  as  "visual-aids."   These  sources  include  books,  mag- 
azines, newspapers,  pamphlets,  deeds,  bank  statements,  and  the 
like.   Materials  of  this  type  may  be  secured  with  a  minimum  of 
effort  and  cost  to  the  school.   Chief  sources  include  standard 
publishers,  government  agencies,  civic  and  business  organiza- 
tions.32 

1.  Standard  publishers:   There  are  numerous  commercial 
publishers  who  can  supply  considerable  material  useful  to  the 
school.   Many  such  publications  are  valuable  for  background 
for  local  community  situations  and  for  comparisons  between  lo- 
cal conditions  and  those  elsewhere.   These  publications  in- 
clude the  standard  encyclopedias,  biographical  dictionaries, 
cumulative  indexes,  a  great  deal  of  material  classified  as, 
"Annuals,  Hand  books,  and  yearbooks,"  and  pamphlets.   Though 
all  may  be  used  to  advantage,  the  last  two  classifications 
afford  a  better  selection  for  local  data  to  be  used  in  the 
classroom. 

2.  Governments:   Federal  State,  and  local  governments 
publish  extensive  pertinent  material  that  may  be  had  for  the 
mere  asking,  or,  in  some  instances,  for  a  few  cents  to  cover 
actual  cost. 


32  Olsen  and  others,  op.  cit. ,  p.  76. 
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Agencies  of  the  Federal  government  issue  much  documentary 
material  which  contains  useful  information  about  national,  re- 
gional, and  even  local  community  areas.   Much  of  this  material 
may  be  procured  by  writing,  to  the  different  Departments,  Bu- 
reaus, and  agencies  in  7/ashington,  D.  C.  (Lists  of  available 
publications  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  c.)33 

In  most  states,  the  teacher  may  secure  certain  annual  or 
biennial  handbooks  directly  from  the  state  capitol.   These 
handbooks  are  especially  useful  for  comparing  local  communi- 
ties with  others  in  the  state. 

Often  the  school  curriculum  can  be  supplemented  most  by 
documentary  material  of  a  strictly  local  nature.   In  many  in- 
stances counties  and  even  municipalities  publish  reports  com- 
parable to  those  published  by  the  state. 

3.   Civic  organizations:   Civic  organizations,  whether 
local  or  state,  often  afford  a  rich  source  of  vital  community 
information.   Among  the  more  common  organizations  whose  find- 
ings and  records  may  be  utilized  are  Historical  Societies,  Pa- 
triotic Associations,  Social  Agencies,  Fraternal  and  Service 
Clubs,  Churches,  Housing  Authorities,  Civic  Planning  Agencies, 
Farm  and  Home-bureaus,  7/omen's  Civic  Orginizations,  Schools, 
and  Colleges. 


33  Ibid.,  p.  79. 
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l\..      Business  organizations:   The  last  source  of  docu- 
mentary materials  to  be  considered  includes  the  various  busi- 
ness organizations  of  the  community.   A  great  deal  of  materi- 
al may  be  secured  from  such  agencies  as  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, Labor  Unions,  Real  Estate  Boards,  and  Trade  Associa- 
tions. 

AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

In  the  following  quotation  Edgar  Dale3M-  presents  an  im- 
pressive argument  in  favor  of  audio-visual  aids: 

Teaching  often  substitutes  bookish,  unreal, 
abstract  material  for  real-life  situations.   Learn- 
ing that  is  acquired  mechanically  is  almost  always 
forgotten,  whereas  rich  experiences  are  almost  al- 
ways retained,  as  memorable  events  in  themselves 
or  in  the  form  of  intellectual  deposits.   If  learn- 
ing can  become  a  rich  experience,  the  problem  of 
forgetting  can  be  managed. 

Rich  experiences,  though  they  vary  in  kind  and 
degree,  are  often  flavored  with  direct  sense-ex- 
perience.  They  have  a  quality  of  newness,  fresh- 
ness, creativeness,  and  adventure,  and  they  are 
marked  by  emotion. 

Educators  agree  that  although  all  experiences,  whether 

first  hand  or  of  a  vicarious  nature,  leave  their  impression, 

those  directly  envolving  the  senses  are  richest.   Things  seen 

and  sounds  heard  make  more  lasting  impressions  than  either 

written  matter  or  second-hand  verbal  accounts. 


3I4-  Dale,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  22-3. 
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Though  the  term  "audio-visual  aids"  is  relatively  new, 
the  underlying  principle  of  instruction  through  direct  appeal 
to  the  senses  dates  back  to  the  earliest  schools.   Llany  of 
the  devices  for  appealing  to  the  senses,  especially  those 
dealing  with  the  sense  of  sight,  have  long  been  in  use  wher- 
ever formal  instruction  has  transpired.   Because  the  value  of 
blackboards,  maps,  charts,  drawings,  pictures,  and  the  like, 
have  long  been  recognized,  they  will  not  be  treated  at  length, 
Instead,  this  study  will  be  concerned  largely  with  those  de- 
vices of  more  recent  development. 

SCHOOL  MUSEUM 

The  school  museum,  though  one  of  the  least  expensive 
teaching  aids,  is  considered  to  be  of  great  value  to  any  pro- 
gram of  instruction.   It  affords  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to 
"see  things,  handle  them,  experiment  with  them,  and  talk  free- 
ly about  them."-^ 

Of  course  when  objects  have  been  removed  from  their  nat- 
ural setting,  the  dimensions  of  reality  are  somewhat  reduced. 
This  reduction,  however,  may  not  serously  impair  their  value 
for  they  are  at  least  concrete  in  nature;  they  are  a  part  of 
the  student's  own  community  transplanted  to  the  classroom. 


35  Hoban,  op.  cit. ,  p.  6I4.. 
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It  is  a  relatively  easy  matter  for  a  school  to  establish 
a  school  museum.   It  requires  only  the  ingenuity  to  discover 
available  items  and  the  will  to  secure  them.   A  community  sur- 
vey, such  as  described  in  Chapter  II,  will  reveal  the  wealth 
of  material  that  may  be  secured  from  the  local  community* 

Hoban3o  states  that  a  school  museum  may  be  started  by 
asking  the  pupils  to  bring  from  their  homes  materials  that 
are  directly  related  to  particular  lessons  or  units  of  study. 
In  all  probability,  there  will  be  in  homes  of  the  community 
many  useful  articles  which  parents  will  be  glad  to  lend  or 
even  donate  to  a  museum.   With  these  materials  serving  as  a 
nucleus,  a  sizable  museum  can  be  developed  with  little  finan- 
cial outlay.   Once  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  school 
personnel,  the  pupils,  and  the  school  patrons  have  been  a- 
roused,  the  school  museum  will  become  a  permanent  and  growing 
element  of  the  school  curriculum. 

The  source  of  material  to  be  gathered  is  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  the  home.   Many  worthwhile  items  may  be  obtained  from 
local  business  establishments,  industrial  plants,  slaughter 
houses  and  butcher  shops,  farms  and  wooded  areas,  etc.,  with- 
in the  area  immediately  surrounding  the  school. 

A  school  museum,  to  be  worthwhile,  must  be  more  than  a 
collection  of  exhibits.   It  must  be  more  than  a  collection  of 


36  Ibid.,  pp.  69-70. 
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"musty  old  clothes"  or  delapidated  household  utensils;  it  must 
be  more  than  a  "pile  of  rocks"  or  "old  bones."   It  can  and 
should  be  a  functional  part  of  the  school's  program  of  instruc- 
tion as  laid  out  in  the  planned  curriculum. 

The  motion  picture 

The  motion  picture  is  one  of  the  most  effective  visual 
aids,  but  because  of  the  cost  involved  in  its  use  it  is  not 
as  wide  spread  as  many  of  the  other  teaching  aids.   The  cost 
of  projection  machines  and  films  has  prohibited  its  use  in 
many  small  schools.   To  overcome  this  negative  feature,  many 
small  schools  have  worked  out  cooperative  plans  whereby  they 
all  share  in  the  cost  and  the  use  of  a  few  projectors  and 
rent  films  on  a  group  basis. 

Not  all  films  need  be  professionally  prepared  to  be  of 
value  to  the  school  instructional  program.   In  fact  the  school 
program  may  be  greatly  enriched  through  "home  movies"  that 
may  be  borrowed  from  local  citizens,  clubs,  or  other  civic 
organizations.   Films  of  this  nature  may  be  more  effective 
than  those  especially  produced  because  they  depict  real  situ- 
ations rather  than  "staged  settings." 

Generally,  films  used  in  instruction  fall  into  one  of  the 
following  classifications:   Those  demonstrating  a  process  or 
skill,  those  demonstrating  some  event,  those  produced  to 
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explain  some  industrial  product,  those  having  emotional  empha- 
sis, those  documenting  some  social  situation,  and  those  intend- 
ed to  furnish  background. 3' 

If  the  motion  picture  can  be  successfully  employed  in  any 
one  of  the  above  mentioned  aspects  of  the  learning  process, 
its  inclusion  in  the  school  program  is  justified. 

The  radio 

Modern  educators  have  come  to  look  on  the  radio  almost 
as  on  an  "indispensable"  in  instructional  planning.   Just  as 
the  visual  aids  already  discussed  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight, 
the  radio  (and  recordings)  appeal  to  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Dale™  points  out  five  qualities  of  the  radio  that  make 
it  especially  valuable  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  organiza- 
tion: 

1.  Immediacy  I  The  radio  can  be  up  to  date  in  a 
way  impossible  to  a  textbook;  it  inables  the 
students  to  "listen  in"  on  many  important 
events  which  otherwise  would  be  second-hand. 

2.  Reality'  A  radio  reporter  can  lend  reality 
to  reports  of  events  that  would  be  impossible 
through  newspaper,  books,  or  other  written 
media. 

3.  Emotional  impact:  Radio  brings  dramatic  feel- 
ing into  the  classroom,  a  feat  unattainable  by 
many  other  devices. 


37  Ibid.,  pp.  121. 


38  Dale,  op.  cit.  ,  pp.  2$2.-$\\.. 
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l±.  Group  values:  The  radio  may  serve  a  small  group 
or  the  entire  school  in  its  presentation  of  cur- 
rent events. 

5.   Inexpensiveness:   Because  it  can  be  successfully 
used  as  a  mass  medium  the  cost  per  pupil  served 
is  relatively  low. 

In  those  communities  having  local  broadcasting  stations 

the  radio  serves  the  very  vital  service  of  better  acquainting 

students  with  their  own  community,  and  of  better  informing 

the  community  about  its  schools.   In  many  instances  the  local 

radio  station  owners  are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  the  schools 

in  presenting  programs  whose  central  theme  is  based  on  local 

subjects  as  history,  geography,  government,  and  the  like. 

RESOURCE  VISITORS 

In  considering  community  resources  as  teaching  aids,  too 
many  schools  have  overlooked  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  enriching  the  curriculum;  the  people  of  the  community.   In 
every  community,  however  small  or  isolated,  there  are  people 
whose  background,  experiences,  and  skills  may  be  utilized  to 
greatly  enrich  the  classroom  instruction. 

Resource  visitors  are  by  no  means  limited  to  persons  with 
special  skills  or  vocational  knowledge.  Often  there  are  those 
people  whose  hobbies  or  travel  experiences  might  be  very  effec- 
tive in  lending  reality  to  classroom  discussion.  For  example, 
there  might  be  several  war  veterans  within  the  community  whose 
experiences  in  foreign  lands  could  be  profitably  utilized  in 
teaching  geography,  history  or  languages. 
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There  are  certain  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  resource  visitors 
just  as  there  are  drawbacks  to  any  and  all  techniques  discussed 
in  this  study.   First  of  all,  there  is  often  a  lack  of  "atmos- 
phere" when  a  speaker  is  not  in  his  familar  surroundings  and 
so  his  contribution  will  have  little  or  no  realism.   Secondly, 
most  adults  are  not  accustomed  to  classroom  surroundings  and 
so  are  unable  to  speak  successfully  to  a  group  of  students. 
Finally,  resource  visitors  often  feel  that  they  are  being  asked 
to  "entertain"  the  students  rather  than  to  help  in  creating 
effective  learning  situations. 

It  is  often  worthwhile  to  have  resource  visitors  speak 
to  the  entire  school  body  rather  than  to  a  particular  class. 
In  this  case  general  assemblies  can  be  planned  to  feature 
special  speakers  from  the  community.   General  assemblies  are 
generally  held  for  the  following  occasions :^9 

1.  Special  day  observance:   speakers  for  Armistice 
Day,  Book  Week,  Lincoln's  birthday,  I-Am-An-Amer- 
ican  Day,  Bill  of  Rights  v/eek 

2.  General  interest  topics:   talks  by  experts  on 
civilian  defense,  health,  sports,  safety,  post- 
war problems. . . . 

3.  Community  celebrations:   programs  in  connection 
with  Farmers'  y/eek,  Old  Settlers'  Day,  Community 
Festival,  Agricultural  Fair,  Flower  Show,  Play 
Day. 


39  Olsen  and  others,  op.  cit. ,  p.  130. 
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I4..   Intercultural  education:   talks,  music,  dances 
by  representatives  of  minority  cultural  groups, 
recognition  of  newly  naturalized  citizens,  talks 
by  persons  who  have  lived  with  other  cultural 
groups. 

5.  All-school  problems:   panels,  roundtables,  and 
discussions  of  the  recreational  program,  beau- 
tifying the  grounds,  school  conservation,  boy- 
girl  relationships,  the  school  camp,  the  cur- 
riculum school  government,  the  Victory  Corps. 

6.  Aesthelics:   concerts,  dance  programs  art  ex- 
hibits. 

7.  Hobbies:   talks  and  exhibitions  of  hobbies  such 
as  making  flies  and  casting  for  trout,  hunting 
Indian  relics,  training  animals,  collecting 
dolls,  old-fashioned  dances,  folk  ballads. 

The  value  of  resource  visitors  is  not  limited  to  the  im- 
mediate learning  situation.   The  school  as  a  whole  may  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  school 
and  community  that  may  result  from  this  type  of  activity. 

The  value  of  lending  realism  to  learning  situations  is 
unquestioned.   Why,  then,  should  so  many  schools  fail  to  see 
the  value  of  bringing  the  community  to  the  classroom?  Cer- 
tainly any  person  or  group  charged  with  curriculum  development 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  techniques  for  bringing  the  com- 
munity to  the  classroom  as  discussed  in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  need  for  a  functional  education  Is  unquestioned. 
Educators  generally  agree  that  the  youth  of  today  must  be  pre- 
pared to  function  in  the  capacity  of  useful  citizens  of  tomor- 
row.  They  must  know  more  than  the  traditional  essential  knowl- 
edges.  They  must  be  fitted  to  become  an  integral  part  of  their 
community;  to  know  what  their  community  expects  of  them  and  be 
able  to  shoulder  their  responsibilities  in  perpetuating  the  so- 
cial order  in  which  they  are  to  live. 

Dr.  J.  7/.  Studebaker  in  commenting  on  what  schools  should 
teach  said:^ 

Whether  students  go  on  to  college  or  not  before 
they  are  prepared  to  live  in  an  interdependent 
world  they  must  be  well  grounded  in  ...  Geog- 
raphy, supply  and  demand,  inflation  an  recession, 
taxation  and  government  expenditures,  relation 
of  economic  freedom  to  civil  liberties,  govern- 
ment-Federal, State  and  Local-and  the  responsi- 
bility each  must  assume  for  making  these  govern- 
ments function  efficiently  and  democratically. . . 

He  further  points  out  that  the  school  should  provide  in- 
struction on  how  public  opinion  is  formed,  how  to  use  official 
reports  and  government  documents,  how  to  fill  in  tax  forms, 
and  how  to  mark  ballots  or  use  voting  machine. ^~L 
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If  the  school  is  to  meet  these  requirements  it  must  go 
beyond  its  traditional  endeavors.   "Schools  as  institutions, 
of  education  and  good  living  cannot  'go  it  alone. '   They  have 
to  be  in  partnership  with  community  agencies  and  the  ordinary 
citizenry. "^ 

SUMMARY 

In  chapter  II  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  careful  survey 
of  the  community  will  reveal  many  agencies  (persons,  organi- 
zations, and  places)  that  may  be  utilized  in  teaching  boys 
and  girls  desired  knowledge,  concepts,  and  skills.   Thus  no 
school  can  afford  to  ignore  the  community  as  a  source  of 
curriculum  enrichment. 

The  question  of  how  the  community  can  be  incorporated  in- 
to the  school  curriculum  is  answered  through  those  techniques 
discussed  in  chapters  III  and  IV.   Summarizing  chapter  III; 
The  value  of  student  interviews  are  many  and  far  reaching. 
They  provide  an  opportunity  to  learn  facts  from  prominent  a- 
dults  within  their  own  community,  facts  that  are  "real"  because 
they  are  close  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  students.   Inter- 
views also  serve  as  a  socializing  agent  in  that  they  afford 
contact  with  many  people  in  special  situations. 


42  Mark  A.  McCloskey,  "A  Plan  for  Community  Service." 
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Student  participation  in  community  service  projects  is 
especially  useful  to  young  people.  It  gives  boys  and  girls 
a  definite  role  in  cooperative  community  activities,  and  so 
serves  to  instill  concepts  of  community  responsibility* 

The  school  camp  has  proved  its  value  as  a  means  whereby 
students  can  actually  get  close  to  things  of  nature;  a  means 
whereby  they  can  see,  feel,  and  compare  the  many  factors  that 
make  up  the  great  out-of-doors.   In  addition  it  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  cooperative  planning  and  "community 
living. " 

Field  trips  have  long  been  considered  especially  valuable 
in  providing  a  realistic  setting  for  facts  learned  in  the  class- 
room.  Like  the  school  camp,  they  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  actual  living  situations.   Similarily,  stu- 
dents may  learn  a  great  deal  about  their  community,  and  thus 
what  adulthood  holds  in  store,  through  a  planned  program  of 
work  experiences. 

As  shown  in  chapter  IV,  not  all  avenues  between  school 
and  community  lead  out  of  the  classroom.   There  are  definite 
means  of  bringing  the  community  into  the  school:   The  first 
of  the  more  convenient  means  of  bringing  the  community's  en- 
riching influence  into  the  school  is  through  the  use  of  docu- 
mentary material.   Secondly,  Audio-visual  aids  including  school 
museums,  motion  and  still  pictures,  the  radio,  and  phonography 
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recordings,  have  gained  considerable  impetus  in  recent  years. 
Perhaps  no  other  techniques  can  better  be  used  to  bring  the 
immediate  as  well  as  the  world-wide  community  to  the  class- 
room learning  situation.   Finally,  the  people  of  the  community 
can  be  utilized  with  much  success  to  bring  their  knowledge  and 
skills,  to  the  classroom. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  light  of  this  investigation  it  is  evident  that 
the  school  community  may  definitely  be  utilized  to  supplement 
the  traditional  school  curriculum;  to  lend  reality  to  class- 
room instruction  that  might  otherwise  be  dull  and  meaningless. 
It  may  be  further  concluded  that  a  carefully  planned  program 
of  field  trips,  school  camps,  service  projects,  student  inter- 
views and  work  experiences  supplemented  by  the  use  of  Audio- 
visual aids,  documentary  material,  and  resource  visitors  in 
the  classroom  will  serve  as  the  most  effective  means  of  making 
the  school  community  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 

When  the  need  for  education  for  life  is  fully  realized, 
and  when  the  value  of  the  community  as  a  source  of  curriculum 
enrichment  is  recognized,  the  question  of  developing  a  func- 
tional curriculum  will  be,  to  a  considerable  degree,  answered. 
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RECOMENDATIONS 

This  study  has  revealed  the  possibility  of  many  desirable 
outcomes  (beyond  enrichment  of  the  curriculum)  resulting  from 
utilizing  the  community.   An  improvement  in  the  attitude  of 
parents  toward  their  school  and  of  the  school  staff  toward  the 
patrons,  a  better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  community, 
and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between  school  and  community  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  such  a  program  as  described  in 
this  study. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  it  is  recommended  that  all 
who  have  a  part  in  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  life's  re- 
sponsibilities strive  for  a  better  understanding  of  their 
community  and  for  a  closer  union  between  the  classroom  and 
the  outside  world. 
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